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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


NOTE OF APPRECIATION 
To feachers Using World Week 

Every September, at the start of a 
new school year, we prepare to handle 
promptly and efficiently the clerical and 
bookkeeping work connected with re- 
newal subscriptions and an estimated 
percentage of new subscriptions for 
World Week. During September we in- 
creased the size of our clerical staff in 
expectation of a greater number of sub- 
scriptions than we had last year and 
considered that we were more than ade- 
quately staffed. The influx of orders, 
however, greatly exceeded our most op- 
timistic estimate, with the result that 
our staff worked days and nights, in- 
cluding Saturdays, to keep orders and 
shipments of magazines moving on a 
“daily basis.” We sought extra help on 
an emergency basis, but even with this 
we were—for about one week—two to 
three days behind in handling orders. 
Of course this evidence of the popular- 
ity of World Week is gratifying to our 
entire organization. Our only regret is 
that several thousand teachers have had 
to wait two or three days longer than 
usual for their first copies. If you were 
among those inconvenienced by the de- 
lay, please accept our apology, and this 
note of appreciation for your under- 
standing of the problem. By the time 
you have read this, the crisis will have 
passed and you should be receiving 
your copies regularly on schedule. 


- 
Publisher 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 2; 
news pages; U. N. headquarters, p. 7; 
p. 9 of “Resources for Tomorrow” unit. 

Economic Geography: “Resources for 
Tomorrow” unit, pp. &-12. 

American History, Civics, Citizen- 
ship: news pages; “Resources for To- 
morrow” unit, pp. 8-12; “Good Citizens” 
(FFA), p. 138. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


October 22, 1952 
YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE NEWS. 
October 29, 1952 
Unit: The Presidential Campaign. 
World Affairs: Austria Seeks Free- 
dom 





November 5, 1952 
Unit: Between Two 
Worlds. 
November 12, 1952 
Unit: The Cold War: Russia’s “Hate 
America” campaign; U. S. propaganda; 
origin and implications of the “cold 


Yugoslavia 


war.” 








Science: cover and cover story; pp. 
10-12 of “Resources for Tomorrow.” 

Vocational: “U. N. Teen-ager,” p. 7. 
(The next article in the “Blueprint Your 
Career” series will appear in the Oct. 
29 issue.) 


Special Unit: RESOURCES FOR 
TOMORROW (pp. 8-12) 


In the Unit 

(a) The U. S. is outgrowing its sup- 
plies of natural resources. The causes, 
extent, and implications are told through 
the text and charts on pages 8-9. 

(b) The article on pages 10-12 sum- 
marizes some major suggestions made 
(chiefly by the President's Materials 
Commission) on what can be done to 
refill America’s “treasure chests.” 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 8-9: (1) What would be the 
effect of a scarcity of natural resources 
on each of the following? (a) our in- 
dustries; (b) living standards; (c) na- 
tion’s health. (2) Why wasn’t the 
problem of conservation of our natural 
resources as important 100 years ago as 


it is today? (3) Give two reasons why 
we are using up our natural resources 
rapidly today. 

2. Pages 10-12: (1) Make a chart of 


* three columns with these headings: The 


Product; How It Has Been Wasted; 
Making the Most of It. Supply the nec- 
essary information about each of these 
products under each of the columns: 
trees, manganese, corn, petroleum, 
coal. (2) What part can each of the 
following play in adding to our stock of 
natural resources? Fertilizers, flood con- 
trol projects, synthetic products, im- 
ports, 


Procedures . 

The material in the unit will supple- 
ment and bring up-to-date the informa- 
tion in most class texts. The unit can be 
used in several ways: 

1. In American History and Problems 
of American Democracy classes it can 
supplement and be integrated with the 
regular syllabus in the study of Conser- 
vation Problems. 

2. Geography and Economic Geogra 
phy classes can readily integrate the 
unit with the regular class study ol 
coal, petroleum, forests, etc. 

3. World History classes can use the 
unit to indicate the importance of our 
natural resources and the interdepend- 
ency of members of the free world na- 
tions. 

4. Civics classes can study the unit 
for its national, international, and local 
significance. 

If only one period is available for 
teaching the unit, the entire unit can be 
included in one lesson. The written as- 
signment can be divided among differ- 
ent groups of students, but reading both 
articles can be the responsibility of all 
students. Two basic lesson plans are 
provided as a guide. 

UNCLE SAM’S TREASURE CHEST 

(pp. 8-9) 

Iustrative Aids 
Picture and charts on pages 8-9. 
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. Student Reading References 


(1) “Crisis in Raw Materials,” Fer- 
tune, 8/52. (2) “Not Enough Materials 
for U. S.,” U. S. News, 8/15/52. (3) 
“Prospects for U. S., Permanent Short- 
ages,” Business Week, 6/28/52. (4) 
“Our Inexhaustible Resources,” Atlantic, 
6/52. 


Procedure 

Have the class open their copies of 
World Week to the graphs and charts 
on pages 8 and 9 for interpretation. 
(a) Why is the problem of conservation 
of our natural resources more important 
today than it was in 1900? (b) Why 
can we expect the problem to grow 
more serious in the future? 


Summary 


The class can be asked to write a 
newspaper editorial on the topic, “Con- 
servation Now.” 


Activities 


1, Assign several students to read one 
or more of the suggested readings. Dur- 
ing the lesson these students can enrich 
the lesson with the additional informa- 
tion. _ 

2. Several students can prepare a se- 
ries of bar graphs of the annual produc- 
tion figures of coal, iron ore, copper, 
ete, Geography texts and library refer- 
ences can be used as sources. Prepared 
on oak tag paper, these graphs can be 
used for this lesson and then saved for 
future teaching purposes. 

8. Bright students with vivid imagi- 
nations can be encouraged to write an 
imaginative account of American life 


TOOLS for 


under conditions of a scarcity of basic 
natural resources. These stories could 
be read in class during the le&son. 

4. Two excellent films, The River 
and The Plow That Broke -the Plains, 
are available from the U. §. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They show the 
need for the conservation of our soil. If 
this unit will be taught at some future 
date, write now for a film reservation to 
have it available at the time you will 
need it. 

5. As a unit activity or term project, 
students can prepare a world map which 
indicates world producing areas of coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, copper, tin, etc. A 
crayon coloring scheme could be used 
as a map key. 


REFILLING THE TREASURE HOUSE 
(pp. 10-12) 
Student Reading References 
(1) “Crisis in Raw Materials,” For- 
tune, 8/52. (2) “Biggest Treasure 
Hunt,” Time 6/2/52. (3) “Why Oil Is 
Hard to Find,” Science Digest, 7/52. 
(4) “Look What They’re Doing with 
Coal,” Saturday Evening Post, 7/12/52. 


IMustrative Aids 
Wall maps of the U. S. and the world. 


Procedures 


1. In Geography and Economic Ge- 
ography classes, the article can be 
“saved” for a summary lesson later in 
the term after the class has studied in- 
dividual topics on coal, petroleum, farm 
products, iron ore, etc. 

2. If the class has already studied 
many of the above topics, assign several 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Cold War 
Nov. 12 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Psychological War- 
fare, by S. K. Padover (Headline Series 
No, 86), 1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Meet Psychological Warfare 
(Armed Forces Talk 303), 1949, 5¢, 
Superintendent Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Propaganda: Battle for 
Men’s Minds, 1951, 25¢, Club and Edu- 
cational Bureaus of Newsweek, 152 
West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
How Can We Win the War of Ideas?, 
Town Meeting, Vol. 16, No. 51, 1951, 
15¢, Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 43 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


BOOKS: War and the Minds of Men, 
by F. C. Dunn, $2.00 (Harper, 1950). 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy, by 
Lester Markel and others, $3.50 (Har- 
per, 1950). 


ARTICLES: “Voice of Hate Amer- 
ica,” by S. Freidin & W. Richardson, 
Collier's, Sept. 13, 1952. “Russia's New 
Hate-America Campaign,” by B. M. 
Gaskill, Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 
9, 1952. “Stalin Turns His Hate Battery 
on Us; Pravda,” by E. Grankshaw, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Aug. 17, 1952. “How 
We Fight with Words,” by W. S. Gris- 
wold, Popular Science, May, 1952. “Life 
Goes to a Radio Party for Refugees,” 
Life, Mar. 10, 1952 


students to be a panel of “experts* to 
discuss the importance of our natural 
resources and ways and means of con- 
serving them. A bright student, acting 
as discussion chairman, can guide the 
panel. Background information, of 
course, will come from the suggested 
readings and the article itself. 

3. If your school is located in a farm 
area, it may be possible to have the 
county agent visit the class to talk on 
soil problems as they relate to your 
area as well as the nation. He can be 
asked to tell about the work of agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

4. If your school is near a mining or 
industrial area, it may be possible to 
arrange for an interview with a com- 
pany official who would talk about the 
problems of waste and steps being taken 
(if any) to reduce waste. 

5. Many schools are in areas which 
are benefiting from hydroelectric dam 
construction, irrigation projects, and 
flood control projects. The latter can be 
directly integrated with class discussion. 

6. A student can be assigned to look 
up the several major projects involving 
flood control, irrigation, etc. 


Motivation 


How would you answer a person who 
said, “We are being given an unneces- 
sary scare. America has plenty- of raw 
materials for years to come. We are still 
the richest country in the world.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Exactly what is meant by saying 
we. are “wasting” our coal? soil? oil? 

2. The President’s Commission said 
that for years we had been “mining our 
forests.” What. did the Commission 
mean? How have both the state and na- 
tional governments been trying to con- 
serve our forests? 

3. In what ways is science helping to 
solve the problem of getting the most 
out of our resources? 

4. Building large dams costs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Would 
you say that the expense was worth- 
while? Why or why not? 


Summary 

Have the class write a two-minute 
radio script on the theme, “America’s 
Resources, Today and for the Future.” 





ANSWERS TO ‘WORKBOOK, gi 16 

I. Read and Teli: 1-T, 2-F, 8-NS, 4-T, 
5-F, 6-NS, 7-T, 8-T. 

II. Waste and Conservation: 1-W, 2-C, 
3-W, 4-W, 5-C, 6-C, 7-W, 8-C, 9-C, 10-W. 

Ill. Doing Something About It: 1-solar 
energy, atomic power, windpower, etc.; 2- 
synthetics; 3-tin, manganese, chrome, etc. 
4-fertilizer; 5-mangenese. 
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Newsmakers 4 


KOREA’S KANDY KID 


IN KOREA last month they gave 
the “Kandy Kid” a Purple Heart. 

Plenty of G‘L.’s wear this decora- 
tion, awarded for wounds in combat. 

The wonder is that the “Kandy 
Kid” survived to wéar his Purple 
Heart! 

At 23 years of age, he’s one of 
the most famed scouts of the Korean 
war. His real name is Corp. Lyle D. 
Lewis, of Tacoma, Wash. He's a 
tall, thin, soft-spoken Marine with 
shaggy red hair and moustache. 

He got his nickname because, 
when he goes scouting, he takes as 
nourishment only one cup of water 
and three candy bars. Said a friend 
“Give Lewis three candy bars and a 
submachine gun and he'll invade 
hell,” 


| 


This summer 
James A. Mich- 
ener, author of 
Tales of the South 
Pacific, inter- 
viewed Lewis. At 
that time he'd 
been on scouting 
duty for 57 days without a single hot 
meal and only one bath. He had gone 
behind Red lines 40 times for as 
long as 40 hours at a time. During 
his daring patrols“he had survived 
five ambushes, eight or nine night 
battles at point-blank range, and 
several artillery barrages. Once 
shrapne! caught him in the leg. He 
got back to his own lines safely 
and was on patrol three days later 
Did he earn his Purple Heart? 


1, 8. Marine Corps 
from Wide World 


Lyle D. Lewis 





NYE’S COMEBACK 


KEEP YOUR 
EYES ON “Nye” 
Bevan! He’s mov- 
ing up again in 

* Britain's Labor 
party, after a tem 
porary eclipse 

Aneurin Bevan, 54, is a burly, 
shaggy-haired, acid-tongued Briton 
who came up the-hard way in British 
politics. His father was a poor coal 
miner in Wales. Like most of his 
friends, “Nye” left school at 13 to 
work in the mines. There he caught 
an eye ailment that still bothers him. 

At 17 he led a strike. At 18 he 
headed the~ biggest miners’ union 
local in south Wales. Fellow-workers 
chipped in to help pay his way to the 
Central Labor College in London. 

Sinee 1929 he has been fighting 
Labor's battles in Parliament. As a 
boy he had a bad stammer. Yet to- 
day he is perhaps the best orator in 
the Labor party. 

When the Labor party came to 
power in 1945 he went into the cab- 
inet as minister of health and, later, 
as minister of labor. He worked hard 
to put over the Labor party's pro- 
gram of socialism, Coal, steel, and 


Wide Wogld photo 
Aneurin Bevan 


other great industries were put un 
der natio:.al ownership. Social wel 
fare services were greatly enlarged 

Then the Labor party slacked off 
on socialization ‘to concentrate on 
rearming Britain. This didn’t 
Bevan. He quit the cabinet and led 
a revolt inside the party. His pr 
scription for the Labor party is 
“More socialism!” He has criticized 
the United States for—as he claims 
dragging Britain into an arms pro 
gram that takes money from welfare 
services and increases war danger 

Meanwhile, in 1951, Labor lost a 
national election and the Conserva- 
tive party now governs Britain. 

The Labor party has just held its 
annual national conference. There 
Bevan scored a victory. He and his 
followers won six of the seven elec- 
tive seats on the party’s top manag- 
ing board, the National Executive 
Committee. Bevanites previously 
held four seats. 

Bevan still doesn’t contro] the 
committee. Most of the other 20 
members, chosen by labor unions 
and other groups, are anti-Bevan. 
But his influence in the Labor party | 
will no doubt greatly increase. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: U. N. headquarters is al- 
most completed (p. 7). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 4-6)—Russia ousts U. S. Ambassador Kennan; Reds 
attack in Korea; Japanese vote backs pro-U. S. program; 
scientists discover canyon deep under Atlantic Ocean; 
British explode an atomic weapon; Cinerama unreels 
new movie-going thrills. 


FIRST UHF STATION: Last spring 1,945 new tele- 
vision station outlets were made available. Up to this 
month there had been 458 applications for the 511 new 
spots in the very high frequencies—the channels used 
by all commercial stations up to now. But only 258 
companies applied for the 1,434 ultra-high frequency 
openings. These are untried and costlier. Signals are of 
shorter range and aren't heard so well. One pioneer who 
isn't scared by these headaches is Herbert Mayer of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. He got the grant for channel 27 in 
Portland, Ore.—a TV-less town. Mayer bought an ex- 
perimental UHF station in Connecticut and shipped it 
piece meal to Oregon. He has just opened KPTV-—the 
world’s first commercial UHF station. One dealer is fly- 
ing television sets to video-hungry Portland. Special con- 
verters are needed for UHF. 


WHO HAS THE BEST FOOTBALL TEAM? AP 
sports writers last week rated Wisconsin, Michigan 
State, California as the top three college football teams. 
United Press poll of coaches rated Michigan State first, 
California second, Wisconsin third. 


THE WORM TURNS: What can you teach a worm? 
John S. Robinson of Cornell University says he taught 
five earthworms to navigate a T-shaped maze. At first 
he allowed them to go their own way. He observed 
which arm of the T each worm usually chose as an exit. 
Then he gavé the worm a mild electric shock when it 
turned in its favorite direction. After about 150 trips 
the worm began to fearn to leave the “shocker” alone 
and turn into the other arm of the T— which led to a 
box of nice moist earth. 


Wide World photo 
WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Explorer Scouts Lovis W. Hart, Jr., 16, 
of Little Rock, Ark. (second from left), and Lamar Evans, 17, 
of Bay City, Texas (right). They’re shown trying a Swedish 
smorgasbord before flying to Sweden on a trip they won for 
expert map ond compass work. They‘re due home this week. 


Wide Werld photo 


IT FLIES WITHOUT WINGS: Or is it a wing that 
flies without an airplane? William Horton, aircraft engi- 
neer (in cockpit), spent 18 months and $50,000 building 
the craft. In its first trial taxi run at Santa Ana, Calif., 
it rose ten feet off the runway. 


SOLDIERS FOR PEACE: The U. N. should have 
troops on call to put down aggression, says U. N. Sec- 
retary General Trygve Lie. Last week he proposed a 
United Nations Voluntary Reserve, of 50,000 to 60,000 
members, Until they are needed by the U. N., these 
“soldiers of peace” would be kept in active training on a 
part-time basis as units of national reserve organiza- 
tions like the U. S. National Guard. The U. N. Collee- 
tive Measures Committee is studying the idea. 

This 14-member group was set up by the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly to figure out how the U. N. should deal 
with future aggression. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: . 

THE U. N.’s “BIG SHOW"—The world’s troubles will 
be hung out for an airing along the East River in New 
York City. There the 60-nation U. N. General Assembly 
opened its seventh annual session this week. Watch 
what the Assembly does about such ticklish matters as: 
the Korean war—controlling the atom—admitting new 
members—South Africa’s race problems—French North 
Africa’s demand for self-government—Austria’s appeal 
for freedom. Secretary General Trygve Lie says that if 
the Assembly organizes its work right, everybody can 
be home by Christmas. But most observers think the 
session will run into January. (See page 7 for st: ry 
about the U. N. headquarters, including the new Gen- 
eral Assembly building. ) 
ENDQUOTE: Here's something to remember in these 
next few weeks when political campaign “mud” is fly- 
ing—Blythe Anne Johnson of Litchfield, Mass., wr: te 
in General Mills’ “Why America Is Great” essay contest 
“America is great because we drag our faults out in the 
open for all to see and criticize and help correct. We do 
not hush-hush and pretend all is well, to look beautitu! 
outwardly while rotting from the inside. This make. 
America noisy and our faults public, but it is clean and 
healthy.” 
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Russia Ousts Kennan 


Russia has demanded the “‘im- 
mediate recall’ of George F. Ken- 
nan as U. S$. ambassador to Russia. 

The Soviet Government, in a note 
to the U. S. State Department, de- 
clared the American ambassador 
“persona non grata.” This is a Latin 
phrase meaning “an unacceptable 
person.” Nf 

In intérnational relations, when 
Nation A declares an envoy from 
Nation B “persona non grata,” Na- 
tion B normally removes him. If 
Nation B should . Naticn A 
could order the diplomat to leave. 

The Russian action grew out of an 
interview Mr. Kennan gave to re- 
porters at the Berlin airport on Sep- 
tember 19 while he was on his way 
to a conference in London. 

Mr. Kennan said Russia is carrying 
on a “Hate America” campaign. He 
compared conditions in Moscow to 
those he experienced when he was 
a prisoner interned in Nazi Germany 
early in World War II. 

“Had the Nazis permitted us to 
walk the streets without any right 
to talk to any Germans,” he said, 
“that would be precisely how we 
have to live today in Moscow.” 

A few days later Pravda, the offi- 
cial newspaper of the Russian Com- 
munist party, attacked Ambassador 
Kennan as “a slanderer under the 
mask of a diplomat.” And on October 
3 came the note from Moscow de- 
manding the Ambassador's recall. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said the Kennan statement in Berlin 
accurately describes the Soviet treat- 
ment of foreigners. 

Mr. Kennan is. vacationing in 
Switzerland. Secretary Acheson indi- 
cated that the ambassador would 
neither return to Moscow nor, for 
the time being, be replaced by an- 
other ambassador. 

In the meantime, our embassy in 
Moscow will be in charge of a minis- 
ter-counsellor (a rank lower thafi 
that of ambassador ). 

What's Behind It: George F. Ken- 
rian, who became U. S. ambassador 
to Moscow last May, is regarded as 
one of America’s leading experts on 
Russia. He helped shape U. S. policy 
toward Russia—especially the policy 
known as “containment” (that is, of 
keeping communism from expanding 
into new territory ). 

The Kennan ouster indicates that 
U. S. Russian relations are probably 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


less friendly today than at any time 
since the U. S. opened diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union in 
1933. 

Ambassador Kennan is not the first 
American diplomat declared “per- 
sona'non grata“ by a Communist- 
dominated country. Seldin Chapin, 
Minister to Hungary, was accused of 
aiding an alleged plot against the 
Hungarian government. Donald R. 
Heath, Minister to Bulgaria, was 
charged with “spying” in 1950. Both 
ministers were withdrawn by the 
U. S. and were never replaced. No 
U. S. ambassador or minister \had 
previously been barred except in 
wartime. 


Japan Looks Westward 


Japan will keep on cooperating 
closely with the United States. 

That seems to be the meaning of 
Japan’s first election since the Japa- 
nese peace treaty (signed a year 
ago) came into effect. 

At stake in the voting October 1 
were the 466 seats in the House of 
Representatives (the lower house of 
the Japanese parliament). Under the 
Japanese Constitution, the Premier 
and his cabinet govern the country. 
They hold office only so long as they 
have the backing of a majority in 
the House of Representatives. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s Ltberal 
party—which now controls the gow 
ernment and is strongly pro-Ameri- 
can—won 240 seats. (more than half). 

The communists didn’t get a single 
seat. 


Red Attack In Korea 


United Nations troops last week 
fought off the most savage Red 
offensive in a year on the Korean 
front. 

Waves of screaming Communist 
troops attacked along two thirds of 
the front. They overran some U. N. 
positions. The first tank battle since 
early days of the war was fought on 
one sector. 


While the war raged, another part 
of the U. N. began rebuilding South 
Korea for peacetime living. 

The U. N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency announced that in the next 
nine months it will bring South Ko- 
reans $70,000,000 worth of food, 
lumber, fertilizer, machinery, school 
supplies, and expert help. 

In December, 1950, the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly set up the Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. It originally planned to 
begin work six months after an 
armistice in the Korean war. 

Truce talks have dragged on for 
more than 15 months. Korea’s war- 
ruined industries lie idle, crop yields 
are low for lack of fertilizer and irri- 
gation, little has beef done to re- 
build wrecked homes. 

The Agency has $18,000,000 on 
hand. This part of a total of $205,- 
000,000 which U. N. members have 
promised to provide as soon as the 
Agency needs it. The U. S. share is 
$162,500,000. 


Underwater Mississippi 


Sea-going scientists have dis- 
covered a ‘Mississippi River’ on 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 

An underwater “spine” of moun- 
tains runs generally north and south 
at the middle of the Atlantic. On 
both sides of these submerged “high- 
lands” are the fairly level “plains” 
of the ocean bottom, about three 
miles below the surface. 

A group of scientists returned to 
New York this menth ‘after three 
months exploring the Atlantic bot- 
tom west of the mountain ridge. 
They said they had discovered a vast 
canyon, one to two miles wide and 
250 to 300 feet deep. The scientists 
traced the canyon for 800 miles. 
From a point about 1,000 miles east 
of Boston, Mass., the canyon runs 
650 miles south and then veers west 
for 150 miles toward Norfolk, Va. 

Dr. W. Maurice Ewing, director 
of Columbia University’s Lamont 
Geological Observatory, said the 
canyon was probably formed by cur- 
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BRITISH scientists exploded an atomic weapon in the Monte Bello Islands, off 
northwest Australia (see story). May shows, at upper right, Uncle Sam’‘s “atomic 
islands.” Atomic bombs were set off in 1946 at Bikini. It is reported that a 
hydrogen bomb may be exploded in tests planned this fall at Eniwetok, present 
U.S. atomic proving ground. According to Rep. Carl T. Durham, acting chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, the coming blast 
at Eniwetok will be “an explosion greater than has ever been set off before.” 


rents sweeping southward from the 
narrow channel west of Greenland. 
If the sea bottom were dry land, he 
said, the canyon would be a river 
system comparable to the Mississippi 
River. 

One member of the expedition was 
Jon Morrow Lindbergh, 20. He is 
the son of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
—the “lone eagle” who made the 
first solo flight across the Atlantic in 
1927—and Mrs. Lindbergh. Jon, a 
junior at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, was expedition biologist. 


Made-in-Britian A-bomb 


Great Britain is the world’s 
third nation to master the secret 
of making an atomic weapon, 

On October 3, in the uninhabited 
Monte Bello Islands (see map), Brit- 
ish scientists set off the world’s 37th 
known atomic explosion. The United 
States has exploded 33 atomic weap- 
ons, Russia at least three. 

The British weapon gave off a 
ragged, Z-shaped cloud. It was differ- 
ent from the mushrobm-type cloud 
formation usually caused by United 
States’ atomic blasts. The British 
gave no details of the weapon. 
What’s Behind It: Throughout 


World War II, British scientists 
worked closely with United States 
scientists in developing the first U. S. 
atomic bombs. This partnership 
ended in 1946. In that year Congress 
forbade the sharing of our atomic 
secrets with foreign countries. 

Now that Britain has proved. it 
can build and explode an atomic 
weapon, the U. S. may be willing to 
renew cooperation with Britain on 
atomic research, some British news- 
papers said. 

Some observers saw this purpose 
in the appointment of Sir Roger 
Makins as the new British ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., succeeding Sir 
Oliver Franks. Sir Roger has been a 
top civilian official in Britains atomic 
development program. P 


Campaign Home Stretch 


By land and air, in person and 
by radio and television, the U. S. 
Presidential carnpaigners are car- 
rying their cases to the voters. 

With three weeks remaining until 
Election Day (November 4), Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, Repub- 
lican nominee for President, planned 
personal appearances from coast to 
coast. 





Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois, the Democratic nominee for 
President, launched a tour of 24 
states by plane, train, and auto- 
mobile. 

President Truman took his private 
train on a whistle-stop tour of the 
West and big Northern cities in 
behalf of Governor Stevenson. Re- 
publicans sent four Senators after 
the President as a so-called “truth 
squad.” Everywhere the President 
went, the squad followed, to contra- 
dict his charges against the Republi- 
cans. Members of the squad were: 
Senators Homer Ferguson ( Mich.), 
Francis Case (S. D.), Eugene Milli- 
kin (Colo.), and Bourke Hicken- 
looper (Iowa). 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


YANKS AGAIN: The New York 
Yankees last week won their fourth 
straight World Series, four games to 
three, over the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
New York won the seventh and de- 
ciding game, 4-2. 





HAPPY COLUMBUS DAY: The Li- 
brary of Congress made a Columbus 
Day gift to Spain. It was a letter 
written by Chgistopher Columbus on 
December 28, 1504. That was 12 
years after he discovered America. 
The Library bought the: letter for 
$60 in 1945. At that time experts 
thought it was a copy. Later tests 
showed it to be the original. Spanish 
authorities believed the letter was 
taken from the National Academy of 
History in Spain during the Spanish 
Civil War in 1936. 





FERRY TO NOWHERE: The ferry 
that runs 50 miles from Hong Kong 
to Macao, the Portuguese port off 
south China, has an unwilling pas- 
senger. Several weeks ago a man 
who calls himself M. P. O’Brien got 
on the ferry as.a stowaway at Hong 
Kong. Macao officials wouldn't let 
him get off because he didn’t have 
proper papers. At Hong Kong, Brit- 
ish authorities wouldn't let him land, 
either. O’Brien claims he’s an Ameri- 
can. The American Consulate in 
Hong Kong says “no.” At last reports, 
he was still shuttling. 





JUKE-BOX HYMNS: Members of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church at Har- 
rison, N. J., can choose their own’ 
music when they come in to pray 
between services. An anonymous 
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donor gave the church a juke. box. 
It offers a variety of hymns. You just 
press 4 button to select background 
musie for your meditation. (No 
nickels are needed ). 


Movie Marvel: Cinerama 


Here’s something brand-new in 
moving pictures: Cinerama. 

People who saw the new technique 
unveiled at a New York City theatre 
this month said it makes you feel 
almost as if you were part of the 
action on the screen. 

No plans have been announced for 





use of the new system in other thea- 
tres or other parts of the nation. 

The chart on this page shows how 
Cinerama works. 

4 unit containing three movie 
cameras photographs the scene (bot- 
tom of chart). Three rolls of color 
film take pictures of different parts 
of the scene. 

The three films (middle of the 
chart) feed into three different pro- 
jectors in a theatre. Each projector 
throws its picture on a different part 
of a concave curved screen,;-where 
the three pictures blend into one. 
A sound recording system (lower 
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Article on this page explains this diagram of how the Cinerama works. 


Lynn Farnol 


right) picks up sounds on six differ- 
ept sound tracks. In the theatre, the 
sounds blare from nine loud speakers 
at different locations, Thus the noise 
of a speedboat seems to move across 
the theatre 4s the speedboat moves 
across the screen. 

In the case of a Cinerama presen- 
tation of an orchestra, the sounds of 
different instruments will appear 
differently to people sitting in differ- 
ent parts of the theatre—just as in a 
concert hall. 

What's Behind It; The normal mo- 
tion picture screen is flat. As you 
watch the movie, both your eyes are 
focused straight ahead on a rela- 
tively small area. 

Cinerama takes advantage of the 
fact that man sees out of the corners 
of his eyes as well as directly in front 
of him. The Cinerama screen is 23 
feet high and 64 feet around the top 
curve. This is almost six times the 
size of the usual movie screen. From 
one side of the screen to the other— 
in a straight line—is 49 feet. The 
extra length of the screen is taken up 
in the curve away from the front of 
the stage. 

The effect of this giant screen, 
which nearly fills the field of human 
vision, is to make the audience feel 
that it is seeing depth as well as 
height and width. Adding to the illu- 
sion is the reality of the sound 
effects. 

The Saturday Review called Cin- 
erama a movie “revolution” as far- 
reaching as the coming of “talking 
pictures” 20 years ago. 

Cinerama was developed by Fred 
Waller, inventor and movie techni- 
cian. He first used the principles of 
eye and ear “saturation” with sight 
and sound in a system to train 
Navy machine-gunners during World 
War II. 


2 
ote 
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Complete these identifications: 

1. George F. Kennan, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to : 

. Shigeru Yoshida, Premier of 

. United Nations 
Reconstruction Agency. 

4. Macao, Portuguese port off the south 
coast of 

5. Monte Bello Islands, off the coast of 
northwest 

6. Cinerama, a new three- dimensional 
technique for presenting 

7. New York Yankees, world champions 
again in 
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Dorothy Carlson 


“U. N. TEEN-AGER?” said pretty 
blonde Dorothy Carlson. “Yes, I 
guess you could call me that. 'm 18 
and I work for the U. N.” 

To get a U. N. Week (October 19- 
25) story for World Week, I inter- 
viewed Dorothy at U. N. Headquar- 
ters irr New York City. We talked in 
an office near the top of the U. N.’s 
famous 39-story skyscraper of marble 
and glass—the Secretariat Building. 

“What's your job at the U. N.?” I 
asked. 

“I'm a stenographer in the Nar- 
cotics Division of the Secretariat,” 
she said. “The U. N., you know, is 
trying to stop’ international smug- 
gling of drugs. I help type up reports 
telling how police of member-nations 
capture smugglers of narcotics. Some 
reports are very exciting! 

“I also take dictation. One day, my 
‘boss’ may be a Frenchman, the next 
day an Englishman, then a man from 
India, and so on. At first I hada hard 
time understanding their different 
accents when they spoke English.” 


LANDING A U. N. JOB 


“How did you happen to take a 
job with the U. N.?” I said. 

“While I was in Bayside High 
School, here in New York City, I 
dreamed of an ‘international’ career,” 
said Dorothy. “After graduation last 
year, I took a course at secretarial 
school and applied for work at the 
U. N. as soon as I could. I was hired 
three months ago..This is my first 
job.” . 

“What qualifications must you 





U. N.‘s new home, nearly finished, 
looks like this model. Work on it be- 
gan in 1948, will end in 1953. U. S. 
loaned U. N. $65,000,000 for project. 


Teen-ager 


A U. N. Week Visit to U. N. headquarters 


have to be a U. N. stenographer?” 

“You must be able to type 50 
words a minute and take dictation at 
90 words a minute,” Dorothy an- 
swered. “About two dozen teen-agers 
work: here. Most are stenographers. 
A few teen-age boys are U. N. file 
clerks. All are Americans.” 

“How do you like working for the 
U. N.?” I Said. 

“Fine!” she exclaimed. “Do you 
know that nearly every office in the 
Secretariat Building has its own con- 
trols to regulate the air-conditioning? 
Workers here come from all parts of 
the world. With these controls, they 
can ‘make’ the climates they're used 
to for the offices they work in. 

“The U. N. runs free classes in 
languages for its employees. I'm 
studying French two nights weekly. 
Older employees—25 and over—are 
eligible to go overseas on U. N. mis- 
sions around the world. 

“Pay and working conditions are 
above average at the U. N. Once 
you walk into U. N. Headquarters, 
you feel you're in another country. 
About 3,300 persons from more than 
60 different lands work here. They're 
a friendly team working for a better 
world. I feel I'm doing something 
important—and that counts!” 


: ASSEMBLY HALL 


I asked Dorothy to show me 
around U. N. Headquarters. We vis- 
ited the newest building—the sway- 
backed marble-walled General As- 
sembly Hall. The Hall opens officially 
on October 14, when the seventh 












United Nations Photo 


session of the General Assembly be- 
gins. 

The building was empty, save tor 
a few workers “finishing up.” 

We peered into the Hall—a good- 
sized auditorium with a blue-painted 
dome overhead. At one end is a 
speaker's platform. Around it are 
seats in semicircular rows—400 white 
leather seats for Assembly delegates, 
668 blue ones for advisers, 1,050 
green ones for the public and the 
press. 

“These are ‘talking seats,” Dor- 
othy said. “As you see, each seat has 
earphones and a dial through which 
you can listen either to the speaker 
or to a translation of his speech. U. N 
interpreters translate every speech. 
as it goes along, so that you can hear 
it in any of the five official languages 
of the U. N. These languages are 
English, Russian, Chinese, Spanish, 
and French.” 


YOUTH FOUNTAIN 


On leaving the Hall, Dorothy 
pointed-out a 9-spray fountain, set in 
a pool (100 feet in diameter) in the 
plaza facing the Secretariat sky 
scraper. “That's the U. N.’s new 
youth fountain,” she said. “School 
students in every U. S. state and 
Territory contributed money to build 
it—about $50,000 in all.” 

She showed me the Fountain’s 
plaque. It was a message from U. S. 
youth to the U. N.: “Presented as a 
constant reminder of our hope for a 
peaceful world through the United 
Nations.” —Bos STEARNS 








RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW: How We Stand 


UNCLE SAM’S TREASURE CHEST 


Are we scraping the bottom? 


7 
MERICA, the world’s treasure 
house! Bottomless store of 
riches—farm and forest and 
mine! Continent crammed with all 
of nature’s most prized gifts! 

That’#'the picture many of us (and 
a large part of the world outside our 
shores) have of the United States. 
How true is that picture? Two years 
ago President Truman appointed a 
Materials Policy Commission to find 
out, Its report this summer came as 
a shock. 

“The United States is outgrowing 
its supply of natural resources,” the 
commission warned. “We're cleaning 
out Mother Nature’s cupboard with- 
out putting enough back in. True, 
there’s no danger of being left with 
a completely bare cupboard. But if 

‘we don’t take care of our priceless 
heritage of resources, someday we'll 


find our lives less comfortable, our 
industries slowed down for lack of 
cheap raw materials, and our allies 
in the free world (who depend on 
U. S. production) weakened.” 

» How did this happen? 

Only a little over 300 years ago the 
first Europeans settled on our shores. 
A mighty continent, its wealth un- 
known and untouched, lay before 
them. 

The settlers were in a hurry to 
build a great new nation. What 
did it matter if forests were slaugh- 
tered, if floods swept rich farms off 
to sea, if minerals were wasted? Just 
ahead was still newer country to be 
opened, more resources to be found! 

But at last*we had reached the 
last land frontier. About half a cen- 
tury ago Americans began to wontler 
for the first time: “Will our resources 
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last forever? Shouldn’t we begin to 
use Our treasures a little more care- 
fully?” 

So we took the first steps toward 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Meanwhile, in two great world 
wars, our industries expanded enor- 
mously. Flaming furnaces gulped 
ever-larger mouthfuls of iron ore and 
coal and copper. More and more oil 
flowed into steamship bunkers and 
diesel locomotives and. 50 million 
autos and trucks—and now, nto fuel 
tanks of jet-planes. 

“Whoa! Let's take a look at where 
we are and where we're going,” said 
national leaders. 

The Materials Policy Commission 
has taken a look for us. How we solve 
the problems raised by the commis- 
sion’s report means a lot to YOU. It 
may determine how prosperous a 
working career you'll have, how com- 
fortable your family will be, whether 
your children will find America still 
a “land of opportunity.” 


YOUR 
I8 TONS: 


UPPOSE you looked out the win- 
dow. tqmorrow morning and saw 
in your-front yard a pile of: 

Seven tons of coal, oil, and other 
fuels. 

Five tons of building materials— 
lumber, stone, sand and gravel, 
etc. Two and a half tons of iron 
ore and the ores of other metals 
(enough to make nearly half a ton 
of the pure metals). 

Close to a ton of food. 

Two tons of cotton, wood, paper, 
wool, and other non-edible prod- 
ucts of farm and forest. 

Nearly half a gon of fertilizer, chem- 
ical raw materials and other non- 
metallic materials. 
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Gobbling the World’s 
Resources 


The United States, 
with 9.5 per cent 
of the free world’s 
population 

.-.. and 8 per cent 
of the free world’s 
land area 

~--uses as*“much 
raw materials as all 


the rest of the free 
world put together. 


(1950 Production as Percentage of known reserves) 
_, +. we're using up our reserves faster 
l. ‘than other free countries; furthermore... 
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A mineral deposit, once dug from the earth, is gone forever. Finding enough minerals is our most serious resources problem. 


Eighteen tons of raw materials! All 
for you—to keep you fed and clothed 
and warm and sheltered and enter- 
tained until October, 1953! Did you 
know you were getting such a huge 


share of the world’s natural re- 
sources? : 

Yes, the average American (says 
the President's Materials Policy 
Commission) now uses 18 tons of 
raw materials every yeas. Of course, 
you don’t handle all these materials 
yourself. Most of the 18 tons is con- 
sumed hy industries, builders, farm- 
ers, and other workers who produce 
the things you use. 

About the time you started grade 
school the United States passed a 


“point of no return.” Up until then 
our nation had always produced 
more raw materials than we needed. 
In the 1940s, for the first time, our 
fast-growing industries were eating 
up more raw materials than the U. S. 
produced from its own resources. 
(See chart on page 8.) 

Think of this: Since World War I— 
within your parents’ lifetime—the 
U. §. has used more of most metals 
and mineral fuels (coal, oil, gas) 
than ALL COUNTRIES COM- 
BINED had previously used IN 
ALL HUMAN HISTORY. 

Now we've reached the danger 
point in supply of minerals (see 
charts on this page.) 


Where do we go from here? 

Says the Commission: We go on 
to bigger and bigger production 
(doubled by 1975) to fill the needs 
of a U. S. population that will have 
grown by 27 per cent (to 193,000,- 
000). We'll need in 1975 (compared 
to 1950): + 

Twice as much power 

90% more minerals 

409, more farm products 

170% more water 

We're constantly using more and 
more of just about everything except 
firewood! 

What can we do to make sure we'll 
have RESOURCES FOR TOMOR- 
ROW? (Turn page.) 
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AIR-BORNE MINERS: they're hunting buried treasure! (See story.) 


Resources for Tomorrow: What to Do Aboit It 


REF ILLING Uncle Sam’s 


. Treasure Chest 


O YOU know you can discover 
minerals deep in the earth by 
goins up in an airplane? 

Da. gling from the plane pictured 
above you will notice a little “cap- 
sule.” 

It's a magnetometer. It detects 
very small changes in the earth's 
magnetic currents caused by deposits 
of certain minerals. 

Flying across eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, the plane discovered an unusual 
magnetic pattern at a certain spot. 
Now Bethlehem Steel Company is 
developing an iron mine there. The 
magnetometer had pointed out a 
large iron deposit of which there 
were no surface indications. 

This is just one of many ways in 
which modern methods and modern 
science help Uncle Sam keep his 
treasure chest of raw materials full. 
We Americans have been shoveling 
out the contents of the treasure chest 
pretty fast, as you read on the pre- 
ceding pages. 

But the President's Materials Pol- 
icy Commission says: “Don’t worry! 
There are plenty of ways to get the 
materials we need—if we'll do the 
necessary thinking and work.” The 
commission, in fact, lists about 70 
different ways of improving our ma- 


terial supplies. Here are some of 
the high spots. ( Most of the informa- 
tion here is based on what the com- 
mission says. ) 


Using What We Have 


Like that Pennsylvania ore. de- 
posit, our resources aren’t much good 
if we don't know we have them. 
With tools like the magnetometer, we 
need to go exploring. At present we 
have mapped only 11 per cent of our 
country’s area for underground rock 
formations. From these formations, 
geologists—“detectives of the rocks”— 
can track down clues to possible 
mineral deposits. 

Even when we find a mineral de- 
posit, we don’t make the most of it. 
We get only half the coal out of a 
coal mine, only half the oil out of an 
oil well. Scientists are working out 
ways of getting more of these “lost 
treasures.” 


Mining the Dump Heaps 


We Americans throw away a king's 
ransom in materials every day. 

We use only two thirds of every 
tree we chop down. We throw away 
two million tons a year of scrap iron. 


The tin cans we toss out every year 
contain 12,000 tons of tin—most of 
which we had to bring across the sea 
from southeast Asia or South Amer- 
ica or Africa. Sulfur is scarce. For 
every pound of sulfur they use, U. S. 
factories blow another pound out of 
their smokestacks. We want autos 
with a “quick pick-up.” So we use 
high octane gas that contains lead. 
And we blow away, through exhaust 
pipes, thousands of tons of scarce 
lead. 

Is this waste necessary? Ways 
have been found to use every part of 
a tree, even the sawdust and bark. 

Or take corncobs."We throw them 
away by the billions. But industries 
are beginning to use them to make 
artificial fibers, like nylon. 

Around steel mills are man-made 
mountains of slag. Slag is the “scum” 
that forms on the gigantic “kettles” 
in which steel is brewed. This slag 
contains a good deal of the manga- 
nese used to harden steel. Practically 
all our manganese now comes from 
abroad. Stee] mea are starting to 
“mine” their slag heaps to fill part of 
their manganese needs. 

What good is a.garbage pile? A 
scientist, experimenting at Oakland, 
Calif., is turning out rich fertilizer 
made from garbage. 


More Food for All 


The Materials Commission says, in 
effect; “Farmers could produce three 
times as much as they do now—with- 
out any more land than they use at 
present.-How? By using the right 
amounts of fertilizer and the best 
farming practices we now have.” 
(Don’t forget that we'll need a lot 
more food when we _ 157,000,000 
Americans get to be 190,000,000 in 
number: ) 

Take one example—corn. It’s one 
of the easiest crops to grow. An aver- 
age acre of corn field yields 40 
bushels. The commission says farm- 
ers should use more high-yield hy- 
brid corn, plant the seeds closer, 
space them more evenly, and get rid 
of insect pests. Then farmers could 
expect an 80-bushel yield. 

Cows are going to have to work 
harder. In 1950 “Ol Bossy” gave 
5,290 pounds of milk (if she did an 
average job). Her new “par” will be 
around 8,000 pounds a year, Better 
feeding will help. Besides, cows usu- 
ally give less milk in hot weather 
than in cool. There are special breeds 
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To avoid contamination which some 
high-melting-point metals (like tita- 
nium) pick up from crucible, metal ball... 


of cattle that stand the heat better 
than others. More of them should be 
used in our Southern states (some of 
which are becoming major dairying 
states ). 

We need to take better care of-our 
soil. Stopping floods will keep rich 
top soil from washing into the sea. 
Farmers are turning more and more 
to contour plowing and other meth- 
ods of stopping erosion on their*own 
lands. 

We can make new farmland, too. 
In the arid U. S. West, a lot of per- 
fectly good land is going to waste 
for lack of water. One new project is 
the pumping of Columbia River wa- 
ter into a parched corner of eastern 
Washington. In an area bigger than 
Rhode Island, rich farms are spring- 
ing up where only sagebrush thrived 
before. 


‘Water, Water Everywhere—”’ 


Since we're talking about water, 
let's remember that this runny, trans- 
parent stuff is our No. 1 resource. 
Without it, we'd have no food, for 
crops couldn’t grow. And do you 
know that factories use more water 
than any other single raw material? 

Water is one thing that never gets 
used up. We're using the same water 
that was here when this earth was 
created. It falls as rain, runs off to 
the sea, dries up as water vapor, and 
showers down again. The trouble 
with water is that it isn’t always in 
the place where you want it. The 


Floats in mid-air, held in magnetic 
field, while powerful electric currents 
reduce it to a molten mass in... 


Western plains, for instanc®, don’t 
get much rain. 

Scientists are trying to control rain. 
Artificial “rain making” seems to be 
possible when certain kinds of cloud 
formations are present. 

Mankind has one “well” that will 
never go dry. This is the-sea. All we 
have to do is get rid of the salt in 
sea water. Congress this spring set 
up a fund to*find cheap and easy 
ways of doing this. Some methods 
are already in use, but are rather ex- 
pensive. A few islands and dry re- 
gions get part of their water by 
distilling sea water. When you heat 
water, it turns to water vapor and 
rises, leaving behind the salt or any 
other dissolved material. You can 
cool this water vapor into salt-free 
drinking water. 

Or you can freeze water, then melt 
the ice, which is free of salt. 

Another way is to run sea water 
through special plastic membranes 
connected to a source of electric cur- 
rent. The water splits into two 
streams. One is all fresh water.”The 
other contains the salt and other im- 
purities. 

Even these so-called “impuritfes” 
of sea water may come in mighty 
handy. One, for instance, is dissolved 
magnesium. Factories are already 
“mining” this metal from sea water. 
Magnesium, which is very light in 
weight, has many uses, from ladders 
to airplane parts. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 19. ; 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation photos 
Teardrop shape, from which pure 
metal can be drained off. The process 

is still in the experimental stages. 


Hot Stuff 


We burn a lot of natural gas and 
petroleum to cook our food, heat our 
homes, run power plants and autos. 
The Materials Commission thinks we 
should go easier on oil and gas—or 
someday we may find our U. S. de- 
posits gone. 

We have other fuels. Experimen- 
tal plants are already turning out 
man-made oil. 

We have all the coal we need. But 
coal, the “old reliable” of fuels, is so 
bulky that it’s expensive to ship. Ex- 
periments have shown that a “soup” 
of powdered coal and water can be 
pumped through long-distance pipe- 
lines, 

And if you want something hot, 
don’t forget the sun! Plants use a lit- 
tle sunlight in order to grow, but 
they are very inefficient “power 
plants.” Scientists are trying to make 
this growing-process work faster. 

Every day the sun pours on the 
United States as much energy as we 
get from all the coal we burn in 10 
years. Did you ‘ever try lighting a 
bit of paper by focusing the sun’s 
rays through a magnifying glass? 
Scientists think that this process—on 
a big scale—could provide all the 
heat and power the U. S. would ever 
need. And we could do it with less 
than half the sunshine in, say, the 
one state of New Mexico. 

Atomic energy is another hope of 
the future for energy. (Coming soon: 
atomic energy unit.) (Turn page) 
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Power from the Wind 





ONE GREAT RESOURCE that’s prac- 
tically going to waste is—the wind. 
Thousands of farmers, especially in the 
West, harness a little windpower with 
windmills. But a bill before the 82nd 
Congress (and expected to be reintro- 
duced in the next Congress) 
authorize building of a giant windmill 
costing nearly $3,000,000, It would be 
taller than the Washington Monument. 


W ould 


(Photo opposite ‘shows  designer’s 
model.) The eventual purpose, says 
designer Percy H. Thomas of Mont- 


clair, N. J:, is to have a group of such 
windmills, miles apart, as supplemen- 
tary power sources for the regular 
electric power system of the area. At 
any one time, some windmills would be 
idle for lack of wind—but others would 
probably be turning, and generating 
electricity. First application would be 
in the arid Southwest and high plains. 
With a windmill system, much of the 
water no® used to generate power could 
be stored for use in irrigation. Photo 
from Federal Power Commission. 





Something Just as Good 


One way to save scarce materials 
is to use something else that ish't so 
scarce. We can substitute aluminum 
for copper for many purposes. 

Or. we can sometimes produce a 
brand-new man-made material —a 
“synthetic” product—to do the trick. 
Plastics (made from such plentiful 
substances as coal, air, and water) 
replace copper as covering for cer- 
tain cables. Some small! boats—in- 
stead of steel hulls—have hulls of 
fiberglas braced with plastics. (Fiber- 
glas is glass drawn out into flexible 
strands which are much finer than 
human hair. ) 

And while glass pushes in to do 
this new job, it’s getting pushed out 
of an old job. A lot of us buy milk in 
cardboard containers instead of bot- 
tles nowadays. And these paper con- 
tainers are made .of once-useless 
wood chips! 

Maybe we can go even farther in 
some cases—and do without mate- 
rials altogether! At present we use 
diamonds (hardest of al! nature’s 
products) as the “biting end” of oil 
well drills. We have to get these 
diamonds from abroad, mostly in 
Africa. Could'we get rid of the drills 
altogether? Could. we learn how to 
drill wells with high-temperature jets 
of flame? 


Buy More Abroad 


We have.to buy all of our tin and 
most of our chrome, nickel, bauxite, 
cobalt, asbestos, and mercury abroad. 
“That's fine,” says the Materials Com- 
mission, “and we ought to import 
still more of these and other mate- 
rials.” In this way, the commission 
says, we could leave more of our own 
minerals in the ground. Then we'd 
have them, in case war shut off our 
source of imports. 

The Materials Commission thinks 
the U. S. should reduce tariffs on 
goods the U. S. needs. (See “Pro and 
Con of the Protective Tariff,” WW, 
Sept. 24, p. 11). Another law forbids 
the Federal Government to buy for- 
eign materials unless that material is 
scarce or very expensive in the VU. S. 
This so-called “Buy America” law 
should be dropped, the commission 
Says. 

{ll kinds of mineral treasures are 
just waiting to be developed in the 
free world beyond our shores. Says 
the commission: by helping other 
free nations develop their resources 
and sell materials to the U. S., we 
help friendly peoples to earn dollars 
to buy from us. And we help our- 
selves by refilling our treasure chest 
of resources. 

Unit next week: YOUR KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS. 





Hidden Resources 


Can you “dig” them out? 


on ke 


if 
12. 


13. 


16. 
17. 
19. 
21 
22. 
23. 
26. 
°28. 
*29. 
30. 
$l. 
34. 


35, 


° 
1D & to 


. Demon. 

. Brazilian product. 

. Rear appendage of most animals. 
. Toward. 


What chewing gum is made of. 
Indefinite article. 
Very small part. 


. 45 inches (an old»time measure). 


Preposition. 
On. 
Group of animals. 


. That is. 


Large Australian bird. 

A trolley. 

Light fog. 

We get metals by smelting — —e. 
——-—adium strengthens stéel. 
Pint (abbr. ). 

Pierced through. 

More neat. 

Smallest amount. 


. On condition that (conjunction ). 
. Mineral such as copper, iron, tin. 


Poor Mexican laborers. 
Seeds that yield chocolate. 


. “Black gold.” 
. Swifter. 


— — — anium, “future wonder metal.” 


. Kind of fruit grown in U. S. South. 
. Head covering. 

. Behold! 

. Mineral used as fertilizer 

. Plant that yields rope fiber. 

. Issue forth, 

4. To conserve natural resources, we 


should all be s — — — — — ’ 
Angry 

A metal U. S. must import. 
Mineral used as a gem. 
Myself. 

Another metal we import. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK ; ; 
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PRACTICE SAFETY TODAY 
BE ALIVE TOMORROW! 


een 


AECOGMITE HAZARDS Ano \ 
REMOVE THEM! 


OUR GENTLE BULL 
ATTACKED ME 


| O1ONT KNOW THAT | 
THE GUM WAS LOADED - 


“DON’T BE NEXTI”. warns exhibit built by Rugby FFA in farm safety drive. 


Teen-age HAZARD-HUNTERS 


HICH is more dangerous—fac- 
tory or farm? 
It’s the farm! Last year the 


death rate from accidents was three 
times higher among farmers than 
ameng manufacturing workers. 
About a fourth of the 16,000 workers 
killed in 1951 were doing farm work. 
(See photo above for some causes of 
farm accidents. ) 

Recently the Future Farmers of 
America (FFA) “declared war” on 
farm accidents. (FFA is an organiza- 
tion of farni boys who study voca- 
tional agriculture in public high 
schools throughout the U. S.) In 
1950-51 the FFA offered prizes to 
local FFA chapters which do the 
most for farm safety in their com- 
munities. 

Last fall the FFA awarded first 
prize in its farm safety contest to the 
97-member chapter in Rugby, North 
Dakota. Look at the record—and see 
if YOU don't think these boys de- 
served it! 

“HAZARD HUNT” 

Rugby’s Future Farmers carried 
out a community-wide “hazard hunt.” 
t worked this way. FFA squads vis- 
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ited more than 60 farms. With the 
owners permission they examined 
each farm for hazards that might 
cause accidents. After each survey 
they met with the owner to discuss 
how to remove the hazards. 

If the owner needed help, the 
boys pitched in. They installed 69 
safety shields to protect operators of 
tractors and other farm machinery. 
They repaired 92 shaky ladders and 
fixed 142 loose tool handles. They 
presented farm owners with 44 safety 
racks for firearms and for sharp- 
edged rakes, hoes, and other tools. 
The boys made these racks them- 
selves. 


RED TAG FOR “DANGER” 


Rugby’s Future Farmers cam- 
paigned against fire hazards, too. 
They carried out fire-prevention sur- 
veys on nearly 500 farms. Each time 
they found a danger spot for fires, 
they marked it with a red tag saying 
“DANGER.” 

For fire safety, the boys provided 
farm owners with “no smoking” signs, 
sand and water buckets, and 200 ex- 
tinguishers (sold at cost-price ). 

Recently the president of the com- 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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pany which writes insurance on most 
Rugby farms said: “Since the boys 
began their fige hazard surveys, we've 
never had a fire loss on any farm 
they've examined.” 

The Future Farmers also put lumi- 
nous reflectors on 176 pieces of farm 
machinery for safer travel after dark. 
The boys checked brakes, lights, 
horns, and tires on 80 motor vehicles. 
They posted 43 warning signs at 
highway hazards and handed out 400 
check lists on driving safety to mo 
torists. 

To top off their drive, the boys 
staged a one-act play (“The Farm of 
Broken Men”) and built an exhibit 
(“The Who's Next Cemetery”—see 
photo) to show what ‘happens to 
careless persons on farms. The boys 
gave 19 talks on farm safety. 

“Our dads always had the idea for 
safe farming,” says Don Erickson, 
adviser to the Rugby FFA. “They 
just needed the incentive of the boys 
to prod them into doing those jobs 
that make farming safer.” 


FFA‘s SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

This week (October 13-16) the 
FFA is holding its national conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo. This year is 
the silver anniversary of FFA. Now 
in its 25th year, FFA has about 8,300 
chapters. Its membership includes 
340,000 farm boys in the 48 states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

That's 95 per cent of those eligible 
to join! 

FFA’s aim is to make boys better 
citizens—and better farmers. Through 
FFA, boys get expert advice—and 
often loans—to help them to go into 
farming “on their own.” An FFA 
member usually starts with a pig for 
fattening or breeding, a pen of chick- 
ens to raise as broilers, or perhaps a 
few acres in crops. With money 
earned, members: pay back FFA 
loans and often invest in more farm- 
ing projects. 

These projects are usually “money- 
makers.” Last year, for example, 52 
members of the Rugby FFA earned 
more than $80,000 at farming—while 
still in high school! 

Future farmers know the value of 
their high school courses in voca- 
tional agriculture. Says Ray Axtman, 
Rugby FFA member,.“There’s little 
hope for tomorrow’s farmer unless he 
studies farming.” (Don’t miss World 
Week's special issue on “Scientific 
Agriculture,” to be published April 
22.) —Bos STEARNS 





Announcing the 


1953 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


IN ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gold Achievement Keys... Certificates of Merit... 
Cash Awards of $17,000...Over 140 Tuition 
Scholarships to Art and Photography Schools! 


HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. It will 
tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 
just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 
Regional deadlines are early. Plan your work so that 
you may enter your BEST for Scholastic Awards, 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


Pictorial Art Advertising Art 
Oils iHlustrati 
Transparent Water Colors en 

aque Water Colors 
Pastels, Chalk, Charcoal, Crayon 
Drawing Inks 


Graphic Arts 
Lead Pencil Drawing 
Colored Pencil Drawing 
; Crafts 
Cartooning 
Prints 


Posters 


Sculpture 
Ceramics 


Weaving 


Three-dimensional Art 


Fabric Decoration 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in. 37 sponsored 
areas, where awards will be achievement) keys and 
certificates. (See next page.) National honors will go 
to about 1,600 art pieces, which will be shown in thé 
National High School Art Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners will be 
exhibited at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. National 
juries will award cash honors and scholarships. 


OPEN TO YOU 


Special Awards 
School Life 
Observation of Environment 
Christmas Scene 
For.a Better Breakfast 
Mixed Media 


Photography 
(Black & White, Color) 
Portraits 
Animals 
News 
School or Community Life 


Design 
General Design 
Costume Design 
Designs for Greeting Cards 


Jewelry 
Leathercraft 
Applied Design (Handcraft) 


Sports 
Scenes 


Still Life 





ART STUDENTS! 


WILL YOUR WORK BE EXHIBITED HERE? 


A place in this national show is the greatest honor 
which may come to a serious art student. Forwarded 
here for final judging will be those pieces which win 
achievement keys in regional shows. For areas where 
there will be no regional shows, entries will be care- 
fully screened in Pittsburgh by a preliminary jury. 


Pictured above, is Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Its famous fine arts galleries will house the 26th Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition May 2 to 30, 1953. 
These galleries will display about 1,600 outstanding art 
pieces from the senior and junior high schools of 


America. Will your work be among them? 


. 
So... work hard and plan to enter your best. The galleries await your work! 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS AND EXHIBITIONS 


A group of department ‘stores and other organizations will present regional 
exhibitions of art and photography. They will give students the opportunity 
of local recognition of their talents. The roster of regional co-sponsors for 1953: 


ALABAMA (State) « 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) 
Valley National Bank, and Phoenix College 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) 
The Emporium, San Francisce 


COLORADO (State) 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (Stote) 
The Hartford Courant, Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State) 
Gimbe! Brothers, Philadelphie 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Wasliington 


FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine’s, Miami 


GEORGIA (State) 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Southern & Central) 
Linn & Scruggs Co., Decotur 


ILLINOIS (Ock Park Area) 
Wieboldt’s, Ook Park 


INDIANA (State) 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


IOWA (State) : 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichite 


KENTUCKY (State) 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Lovisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) 
The Boston Globe, and Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, Boston : 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State) 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 
/ 


MISSISSIPP! (Stote 
The i 


Emporium, Jackson 


MISSOURI (Western) 
Emery, Bird, Thoyer, Konses City 


MISSOURI (Eastern 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Lovis 


NEBRASKA (Stote) 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW MEXICO (State) . 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Tex. 


NEW YORK (North Central) 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syrocute 


NEW YORK (Central Western) 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern) 
The Holle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) 
The John Ghillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) 
John A. Brown Co., Oklohomo City 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 
Gimbei Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 
Kaufmann’s, Pit sburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEKAS (Southeastern) 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) 
W Cy Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Pase 


WASHINGTON (Stote) 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) 
Schuster’'s, Milwaukee 


NATIONAL ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving national cash awards, a group of leaders 
in industry is helping to make a bigger Scholastic Awards program possible: 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CQ. 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
ANSCO 

CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC, 
EAGLE PENCIL CO 

FAM@OS ARTISTS COURSE 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 

J. C. LARSON CO. 

LILY MILLS COMPANY 


McCALL’S PATTERNS 

MUNSON CORPORATION 

PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC, 
F. WEBER CO. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE INC., a research and educotional endeavor devoted to the 
betterment 


of nafional nutrition, joins the sponsors this year with oa 


Special 
Awards classification. See the rules book for complete information on ALL awards. 

















Workbook for the Unit on U. S. Resources 


1, READ AND TELL 


tific “discoveries are ‘made and applied 
by industry. 
, According to a report of the Ameri- 
can Waterworks Association, public 
water-supply systems require 14 bil- 
lion gallons a day. Irrigation draws 
on 100 billion gallons a day—biggest 
use of all. It is easy to see why Cali- 
fornia—where two-thirds of the popu- 
lation lives in the agricultural south- 
ern half which receives only a third of 
the rainfall—weges a never-ending 
struggle for more water. Today Cali- 
fornia utilizes more than 40 per cent 
of all the ground water in the country. 
There is even a proposal to bring wa- 
ter from the Columbia River, 1,150 
miles from southern California. | 
In considering the engineer’s part in 
Solving the water problem, the Power | 
report dismisses the distillation of sea- 
water as too costly. It also dismisses 
the seeding of clouds with silver iodide 
to bring down rain, because it is not | 
clear that the seeding does more than 
take moisture from one place to bring 
it down in another, leaving the total 
water supply as it was. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture succeeds in carry- 
ing out its thirty-year field-by-field, 
creek-by-creek program of better land 
management it will need all the engi- 
neering help that it can get. 
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Dew York Times (‘‘Sclence in Review.’’ by Waldemar Kaempifert) 


Write T or F if information in the clipping above 
(froin New York Times) shows that the statement is 
true or false. Write NS if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the clipping to show whether the statement is 
true or false. 


— Jl. Water is used in greater quantity for irrigation 
purposes than for drinking 

..2. Southern California is the only region which has 
all the water it needs. 

8. The Columbia River will be able to supply the 
water needs of farmers near the Pacific coast. 

._4. A major problem of obtaining a water supply from 
sea water is the expense involved. 

5. Engineers say that artificial rainmaking will do 
away with the problem of lack of rain. 

—6. Programs such as the TVA are necessary to pro- 
vide irrigation water. 

—7. The problem of meeting the water needs of our 
country remains to be solved. 

—8..That part of California which has the least rain 
has the most people. 

If it is desired to a this workbook page as a scored quiz, 


the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each _— 


in Question I; 3 points for each item in Question II; 
points for each item in Question III. Total, 100. 


ll. WASTE AND CONSERVATION 


Write the letter W if the statement indicates ngtural 
resources are being wasted. Write C if the statement 
indicates a practice to conserve resources or make them 
more fruitful or useful. 

__1. Some loggers cut timber without reseeding or 
leaving seed trees. 

2. The Department of Agriculture has farm experi- 
ment stations for testing soils and crop-growing 
methods. 

. Oil men are urfable to pump all the oil from an oil 
well. 

4. Some farmers grow crops on s6il fit only for grass- 
land or forest. 

Automobiles have many parts made of plastics. 

. Engineers have found methods of bringing up oil 
from deep oil wells where natural gas pressure 
cannot do the job. 

. Tin cans are tossed away after they have been 
used. 

Aluminum is being used in the place of copper for 
some electrical. purposes. 

9. The Government has county farm agents to help 
farmers improve production. 

0. We use only two thirds of every tree we chop 
down. 


ill. DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


. . . 4 ba . . 
Supply the missing information in the spaces provided. 


l. Two sources of power other than coal and oil are 


and Se 


9. Man-made materials are called —— 
3. Three minerals not produced in quantity in 1 the 
U. S. and which we import are —--__ CSO 
4, Farmers can usually increase the yield of their land 


by adding ___. to the soil. 
5. By “mining” their slag piles, steel mills can regain 


. a mineral used to harden steel. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Every American should be concerned with conserving 
our natural resourcés because - 
( Answer on a separate sheet of paper. ) 





WATCH FOR THESE COMING FEATURES: 


Next week: YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 
THE NEWS. 
Oct. 29 issue: Unit on Presidential campaign. 
Next Career Club article in “Blueprint Your Career’ 
series will be in Oct. 29 issue. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Steering by the Stars 


Have you ever visited a planeta- 
rium? It’s a room where spots of light 
are projected on a dome-shaped ceil- 
ing, to make it look like the starry 
heavens. 

The U. S. Navy uses a planetarium 
to teach celestial navigation (steer- 
ing by the stars). Our cover photo 
shows a class in session at the Navy 
Special Devices Center, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

The apparatus consists of: (1) a 
plastic dome, 20 feet wide; and (2) 
a portable projector weighing less 
than 25 pounds (lower center photo). 

This projector has 12 sides, with 
holes drilled in certain positions. 
Light, shining through these holes, 
throws a pattern of “stars” on the 
dome. The instructor (right in photo) 
can add the sun, moon, planets, and 
various training aids, with other pro- 
jectors. 

The cover photo shows two of 
these training aids. Notice the criss- 


cross of lines in the center of the 
photo. Across these lines, another 
line curves downward from right to 
left. This latter line represents the 
path of the sun through the heavens 
at the present time of year. 

Another training aid is the triangle 
at the top of the photo. ( Later, when 
the navigator is actually “shooting 
the stars,” he is measuring a similar 
triangle which he sees only in his 
mind's eye. ) 

The principle is this: The naviga- 
tor measures the angle between a 
line drawn straight up to the zenith 
(the center of the heavens) and a 
line drawn to the sun or a particular 
star. 

The navigator matches this infor- 
mation against his charts, which 
show the position of the sun and 
other stars at various places, seasons, 
and times of day. This enables him 
to pinpoint his location, — Winner 
Mfg. Co. photo. 
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AMERICAN J UBERTY 


Fifth in a series of statements of the 
“Premises of American Liberty,’ prepared by 
the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University—a project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship. The “Premises” are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE INDIVIDUAL 


Social Responsibilities of the 
Individual 


a. Develop personal integrity and act 
with moral courage. 

b. Develop his talents and his skills 
in the fields of his interest. 

c. Restrain the exercise of his rights 
s6 as not to harm the general welfare or 
violate the lawful rights of others. 

d. In time of national emergency, 
accept the restriction or even the sus- 
pension of some of his rights and privi- 
leges in the interest of public security. 

e. Givewlirect, unselfish service to his 
family, his community, and his nation, 

f. If need be, take up arms in defense 
of his country. 





Bop! 


BUILD A 
MODEL CAR 
LIKE THIS... 


WIN °4,000 ror a couece career! 


THINK OF IT! You can have the 
thrill of creating your own “dream 
car” or “car of tomorrow” by build- 
ing a scale model of it, right at home 
—then enter it in the big Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition and 
try for one of/the many awards to 
be won! 


There are 734 separate awards, 
worth $65,000 —cash awards to 
$150 each, trips to the ’s 
Guild 4-day National prgeed yen 
with all your expenses paid, and 
University Scholarships from $1,000 
to $4,000 each. 


You don’t have to make ar. operatin; 
model, just a solid model of w 
plaster or any easily worked, durable 
material. Work in your own ideas as 
to fenders, headlights, trim and so on 
—then paint it to suit your own taste. 
The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
will even send you plans and sugges- 


tions to get yours started, and show 
you how to work out your own 


designs! 


Over 115 young men like yourself 
have won gous scholarships already 
— over 10,000 other boys have won 
awards worth more than $538,000! 
You have a good chance—you'll have 
great fun—so send in this coupon 
today and get started! 


734 Awards—worth $65,000 


Eight University Scholarships 
(choose your own university!) worth 
$1,0€0 to $4,000 each. * All-Ex 
Trips to the exciting 4-day Guild 
Ptr eorcig me * Cash and other 
to $150 each. * Identical 
—, — . Junior and Senior 
Groups. If the son of a General 
Motors employe wins, his award is 
duplicated for the next boy. 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE AND EASY 


You are eligible to enter the Competition if you live 
in the United States and if you were at least 12 but not 
yet 20 om September 1, 1952. 

You compete inst 4 in your own age group, with 
identical awa for each group—Junior Division (boys 
12 through 15) and Senior Division ( boys 16 through 19). 
No entry fee—just build a solid model of a car accord- 
a ~ 8 jest own ideas of design. Full instructions fur- 
n 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman s Guild Competi- 
tion for 1953. Also—send me the Crafsman's buon and mem 
bership-card plus complete instructions for building a model 
All this will be sent FREE and without obligation w me. 


Name 
Address 
City and Zone 
I was born on the 
Parent or Guardi 
Name of my school 


City 


























ak Head 


QO. How can I 
convince: my pa- 
rents that I'm old 
enough to date? 
I'm fifteen, but 
they won't let me 
go out at night. 


A. First, let's 
try to focus the 
picture as you see 
it. Many of the other fellows and 
girls are dating now, but your pa- 
rents seem to act as though you 
were still wearing your hair in pig- 
tails. Dad seems to think of you 
only as “my ‘little girl,” and Mom 
says that you'll start to go out with 
boys “all in good time.” But right 
now the answer is a firm “No” when 
you ask for permission to date. Is 
that about it? 

Now let's try to look at the pic- 
ture from Mom’s and Dad's point 
of view. If you answer these ques- 
tions carefully, you might pick up 
a few pointers on why your parents 
feel that you're too young to date, 
and on how to prove to them that 
you are grown up! Have you shown 
your folks that you are responsible, 


Gay Head 


that you can make sound decisions 
by yourself when you have to cope 
with problems that have nothing 
to do with dating? Do you do your 
homework without parental prod- 
ding? Are you able to keep all the 
promises you make to your parents? 
Do you always put your things 
away neatly? Do you get your house- 
hold chores done on time, without 
any reminders from Mom and Dad? 
Do your parents know the boys 
you'd like to date? The harder you 
work for “yes” answers here, the 
sooner you should hear that sought- 
after “yes” from your parents. 

When you prove to your folks that 
you are as considerate, dependable, 
and responsible as they think you 
should be, they will be more apt 
to let you date. Then, you see, they'll 
feel that you can be counted on to 
be home by curfew, to date boys 
they've met, and to make wise de- 
cisions when away from home. 

So, first try to show your parents 
how mature you can be at home. 
Then tell them frankly why you'd 
like to date, and why you think 
you aren't too young any more. Once 
all is serene on the home front, 
most parents will realize that the 
time has come to let their offspring 
go out to conquer new worlds. 


O. How can I refuse a date with 
a boy I don't like much, without 
hurting his feelings? 


A. You might say something like: 
“I’m sorry, Jim, but I’m busy Satur- 
day night,” or “Thanks, but I'm al- 
ready tied up for that evening.” 
Saying that you're “busy” or that 
you've already made plans for the 
time he’d like to date you is the only 
way to refuse his invitation tactfully. 
And being “busy” or “tied up” could 
mean anything at all—studying, an- 
other date, tuning in on your fa- 
vorite radio or TV program, or just 
washing your hair! You don’t have to 
explain why you're busy. 

Telling him bluntly that you and 
he just don’t “click” would hurt his 
feelings, and inventing a date with 
somebody else has proved many a 
girl's undoing. Even if he uses 
the approach that all girls hate— 
“Whatcha doin’ Saturday night?”— 
don’t lie. Just say, “Saturday's a busy 
day this week, Jim,” and he should 
get the picture. 

A few “busy” signals ought to be 
enough to steer Jim off your trail, 
but if he still persists in asking you 
for dates, why not give him a break? 
After all, he must like you a lot 
to keep coming back for more. And, 
if you got to know him better, you 
might discover that he’s not such a 
“creep” after all! 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, 
World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 





Who's Holler Than Whom? 


Joe Danvers was reading Horror 
Comics when Tom Frank paused by 
his desk. 

“You're too old to be reading that 
trash, Joe,” Tom remarked. “Gee, 
I stopped that sort of thing when 
I was seven years old.” 

Joe reddened, but covered up his 
embarrassment with an angry reply. 
“Honest, Tom!” he exploded. “You'd 
have more friends if you didn't pre- 
tend you're so much better than 
anyone else.” 

a 

1, Was Tom right in thinking 

that a high school student is old 


enough to be beyond the comic- 
book phase? Was he really trying 
to help Joe turn to a better kind 
of reading? Or was he just trying to 
make himself feel more important 
by making Joe feel small? 

2. If Tom’s interest in Joe’s read- 
ing were a really friendly one, how 
might he have shown it? By sug- 
gesting other types of reading that 
Joe would get more pleasure from? 
By describing to Joe, in a friendly 
and enthusiastic way, some good 
book that he himself had just read? 
By lending Joe a book that he 
thought Joe would particularly like? 
By “kidding” him, instead of “preach- 
ing” at him, on the subject of comic 
books? By organizing a reading club 
and asking Joe to join? 

3. Why do you think some people 
are always taking others “down a 
peg or two”? Do ‘they really think 
they're better than others? Are they 
trying to cover up an “inferiority 


complex”? What is the most effective 
way to handle such people? To let 
them know—by getting angry, as 
Joe did—that their “holier-than-thou” 
attitude isn’t appreciated? To accept 
their criticism humbly? Or to “kid 
back” in order to show that their 


comments aren't taken seriously? 





Words at Work 


Words defined and 
here appear in articles in this we 


socialization (p.-2)—As used in the 
article, the process of advancing social- 
ism. Noun, 

social welfare services (p. 2)—Pro- 
grams (usually government-supported 
or financed) for aid to widows, orphans, 
unemployed, aged, ill, or others suffer- 
ing as a result of the hazards of life. 
Examples in the U. S,-are unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age benefits. 

Conservative party (p. 2)—Britain, 
like the U.S., has a two-party system, 
The Conservative and Labor parties are 
the only strong political parties. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill is chief of 
the Conservative party. It believes in 
halting socialism and, undoing some 
(but by no means all) of the socialistic 
programs of the Labor party. 

Secretariat (p. 7)—The secretariat of 
any organization is the staff which 
keeps records, handles correspondence, 
and in general does the day-to-day busi- 
ness of the organization. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie heads the U, N. Secre- 
tariat. It has many important gesponsi- 
bilities in planning and organizing the 
U. N.’s activities and carrying out the 
program laid down by the General 
Assembly, Security Council, and other 
U. N. bodies. 

narcotics (p. 7)—Drugs which, as 
used by physicians, may temporarily 
relieve pain or bring sleep, but which 
are poisonous or habit-forming in large 
doses. Narcotic addicts often become 
involved in delinquency or crime. Con- 
trol of narcotics is a serious national 
and international problem. 

steamship bunker (p. 8)—Ship stor- 
age space, as for fuel. Noun. 

hybrid corn (p. 10)—A kind of high- 
yield corn which has been developed 
from careful crossing of other high- 
yield types of corn. Noun. 

contour plowing (p. 11)—Plowing 
the soil in such a manner that the fur- 





Answer to last week’s puzzle 
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row is level for its entire length. The 
result is usually a curved furrow, Noun, 

arid (p. 11)—Dry. Adjective. 

membrane (p. 11)—A thin, flexible 
sheet of animal or vegetable tissue, 
which serves as a lining, covering, or 
connecting part for an organ or group. 
of organs of the plant or animal. Noun, 

contamination (p. 11)—The act of 
making something impure by mixture 
or contact. Noun 


crucible (p. 11)—A container (usu- 


ally of metal or refractory material, 
such as brick) used for heating sub- 
stances to a high temperature, Noun. 


Say It Right! 

Aneurin Bevan (p. 2)—an i rin bé vén, 

zenith (p. 17)—zé nith 

diesel (p. 8)—dé z#l. 

bauxite (p. 9)—bdks it. 

magnetometer (p. 10)—mig né tom é 
tér. 

hybrid (p. 10)—hi brid 

crucible (p. 11)—krdd st b’l. 
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oF ele-facts 


PATHWAYS FOR PICTURES 


Pictures flow like water. The tele- 
vision network is like a lawn sprin- 
kling system. Television pictures 
“flow” through coaxial cable to dis- 
tant TV broadcasting stations where 
they are “sprayed” from tall towers. 
Each tower covers an area about fifty 
miles around. 


Right at home—behind home 
! The World Series, foot- 
all games, the presidential cam- 
paign. Wireaak television, all 
these can be seen by you from 
“box seats” right in your own 
living rooms. The events are car- 
ried from city to city by the Bell 
System’s amazing TV network. 


Or fly through the air, Tele- 
vision programs also travel from 
city to city by radio-relay, They 
fly through the air on very short 
waves —called microwaves. They 
skim over the countryside, skipping 
along from one relay station to 
the next. 


The Bell System’s coaxial cable and radio-relay network carries both tele- 


vision programs and Long Distance telephone calls. 


The network is still 


growing. This means better telephone service—and network television— 


for more and more people, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





= 2 [Ta tie «(Society we live in, much too much em- 
phasis is put on getting good grades. 


ne. : 
Vax SAY WHAT m~ eb. It must be recognized that all chil- 
Fi dren cannot retain fhe~same poveet of 
| knowledge, just as no two people are 
P. oO eae eer ise while. some stedents 
lll. 


“y some 
i study until all hours of the night trying 
= 2 to get straight some chemistry formulas, 
. AR their brothers, who merely glance at 
- and that’s what we mean! This let- 4},.. page, get better grades on the test. 
ters column, a regular feature, 's open It follows that we cannot really expect 
to opinion on any subject and criticism “ P - 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We mediocre people to receive as good 
want to know what’s on your mind.  &tades as those who seem just to “take 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters to a subject.” 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., If we encouraged children to do their 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. level best, instead of demanding im- 
possible things from them, they would 
Dear Editor: not need to resort to cheating. 
We thoroughly enjoy World Week Helen Baker 
But “Say What You Please!” should Friends Boarding School 
have more room. Also World Week Barnesville, Ohio 
should have more articles concerning 
teen-age activities. We like the jokes pear Editor: 
page. I have read the “Ask Gay Head” 
Douglas Hinckle, Joann Devel, Bonnie questions and answers in World Week 
Ruppenthal, Deanna Nimick, Ramona for. several years now, with most inter- 
Walls, Mercy Heller, Maxine Unger est in those that help us get along 
Hancock (Md.) H.S. better with parents. Sometimes I won- 
der whether you shouldn't publish such 
| Dear Editor: a feature directly for parents. 
. I have formed some pretty defi- For example, some parents IT know 
nite opinions on the causes of cheating. are too suspicious of what their teen- 
I think that in this highly competitive (Continued on the next page) 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Let's Face if, Pop 
the Family needs... 


UNDERWOOD 








Want energy and healthy growth? 
You need proteins for both. 
Eat good amounts of foods like these: 


Meat and fish, eggs, milk and cheese, 


* KEYBOARD” 
* Fits 

' Everybody’s 
Needs! 
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Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy poyment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation Growing bodies need plenty of protein to build new tissue. 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. To be sure you get enough, make it a rule to eat one protein 
food at each meal, even if it is only a glass of milk. 











(Say What You Please!—continued ) 
age children are doing. On my two 
* nights out a week (Fridays and Satur- 
days) I must be home by 12 o'clock 
midnight. My parents are generally 
asleep by the time I get in-and are 
skeptical the next morning when I tell 
them that I got home “around 12” or 
“a little after 12.” 

One time I actually did not get home 
until a little after one a, m., but I 
honestly thought it was a little after 
12 as I had checked with the clock 
built into the kitchen stove, and it’s the 
confusing kind of clock that has a “min- 
ute minder” hand on it as well as the 
regular hands. It was an honest error, 
but my father happened to be awake 
in his room and heard me arrive. Now, 
every week end my’arrivals are suspect 
and my next-morning reports distrusted. 

That led to the most humiliating ex- 
perience and the purpose of this letter. 
| wonder what other teen-agers would 
think of parents who rig up a “Rube 
Goldberg” contraption to make a loud 
crashing sound when I enter my room? 

They strung an invisible string about 
chest-high across the door to my room, 
so rigged up that upon the slightest 
pressure it released an assortment of 
nuts, bolts, hammers, and other heavy 
objects four feet into a big dish pan. 

You can imagine the frightening ex- 
perience of hearing that crashing noise 
as you tip-toe in the dark into what 
you think is the quiet of your bedroom. 
This is all very hard on someone whose 
friends’ parents don’t do things like 
this. 

It disturbs me to think that I have 
parents who would resort to such a 
trick just to find out what time it is 
when I arrive home. If they are too 
lazy to stay up and wait for me the 
least they could do would be to trust 
me to be home _on time, Id like to know 
what other highschoolers think of it. 

D. Tracy . 
Norwalk (Conn.) High School 


Any comment?—Editor. 


Dear Editor: 

I think your [proposed] new “Movie 
Check List” would be much better 
than your present one. A lot of the 
movies rated “Save Your Money” were 
much more enjoyable than the “Tops, 
Don’t Miss” films, and some of the 
four-check pictures should, in my opin- 
ions, be rated “Save Your Money,” or 
at least, only “Fair.” 

Malinda Murray 
Lane High School 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Under the proposed new system 
(WW, Sept. 24, p. 4), films of “Save 
Your Money” quality (in our movie 
editor’s. opinion) wouldn't be listed at 
all. There would be brief comments 
but no “ratings” on the rest.—Ed. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here's 
how our check system works:#“@# Tops, 
don’t miss—cream of-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember fdr two or three years. 


‘Good — all-around, good entertain- 


“ment; just 


short of being top-notch. 
Fair—interesting in part to some movie- 
goers. “Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful 

Drama: “~The Big Skywrrr 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. “The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. ~~~ 
Diplomatic Courier. “###The Devil 
Makes Three. ““/The Story of Will 
Rogers. #1“ Story of Robin Hood. ~~~ 
The Quiet Man. ““Uader the Red Sea. 
“Red Planet Mars. ##Duel at Silver 
Creek. “One Minite to Zero. “Lure 
of the Wilderness. “Untamed Frontier. 
Glory Alley. 
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Comedy: Washington Story. ““ i” 
Dreamboat. Fearless Fagan. ““” 
The Happy Time. “Son of Paleface. 
wvvPat and Mike. “Francis Goes 
to West Point. “Jumping Jacks. “i” 
Monkey Business. 

Musical: “Where's Charley? 7“ 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow 
Because You're Mine. 





" Daffynitions 

Sneeze: The explosion of a tickle. 

Highbrow: One who knows more 
than he can understand. 

Steam: Water gone crazy with the 
heat. 

Russian dancing: This consists of 
folding one’s arms over the chest and 
running while sitting down. 

Dimple: A bump inside out. 








.- and Sone checks youll gladly endorse / 


ARROW 


What swell high-steppers 
these are! Cottons, rayons, 





Act 
: 


AIDS 


ECKS 


PI 


blends . . . WASHABLE as 
your own two hands. To your 
Arrow dealer’s, lads, pronto! 
$5.00 up (subject to change 
by Government regulation). 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., inc. 
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More athletes 

have worn Bike 
Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Football stars . . . top athletes in all sports will 
tell you: "Don’t play any sport without the 
protection of a supporter!" So make sure the 
way so many leading athletes do, Get the sure, 
complete support and protection Bike Ath- 
letic Supporters give you. There's a Bike 
Support for every sport... at athletic goods 
stores everywhere. Play safe! Wear Bike! 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


Cutting Remark 


When a caller rang the doctor’s bell, 
| the door was opened by the physician’s 
| small daughter. 
| “Is the doctor at home?” 
| caller pleasantly. 
| “No, sir,” replied the child. 
| at the moment performing an 
| dec tomy.” 
My,” said the visitor, “that’s a very 

big word for a little’ girl like 
fuse! Do you know what it 

“Oh, yes,” the youngster announced, 
“It means $175 to Pop.” 


American Legion Magazine 


asked the 


“He’s out 
appen- 


you to 
ne 
means? 


Long Way Up 

The enthusiastic young man entered 
the offices of the first big firm he found. 

“What sort of a chance is there for 
a young man beginning at the bottom 
to work his way to the top?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not much chance,” replied the man- 
ager. “We're contractors for digging 
wells.” 

Home Folks 


Daring 
He: “I once dared a prizefighter to 
fight “me.” 
She: “How brave you arel What hap- 
pened?” 
He: “I hung up the telephone re- 
ceiver.” 


Odd Signs and Notices 


In a store in Hamilton, Illinois: If 
you see anything” you don’t want, ask 
for it. 

A sign in a restaurant has this, varia- 
tion of an old idea: Pies Like Mother 
Made, 10 Cents. Pies Like Mother 
Tried to Make but Couldn't, 20 Cents. 

Sign in the station of a small Mis- 
souri town: All parcels, packages, and 
grips left and not checked must be 
checked or cannot be left in depot. 

Sign in Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago: 
Building to be torn down on account 
of remodeling, 


Look Out! 


“My son wants té be a racing 
What shall I do?” 
“I wouldn’t stand in his way.” 


Jones: 
motorist. 


Smith: 





Poem 


Curious fly 
Vinegar jug 
Slippery edge 
Pickled bug. 


Piedmont Highlander 


it’s an Art 


Prospective Customer (in art shop): 
“I want to see some of those pictures 
done by scratching.” 


Clerk: “Oh, you mean itchings?” 
Austin Pioneer 


In a Push 


Ted: “I saw you pushing your bi- 
cycle to work.” 
Ned: “Yes. I was so late I didn’t 


have time to get on.” 
Ram -Buller 


Genius 
Teacher: “If William Shakespeare 
were alive today, do you think he would 
be considered a remarkable man?” 
Student: “Oh, yes, indeed.” 
Teacher: “Give your reason.” 
Student: “He’d be more than 350 


years old.” 
Lejeune Globe 











THE CUTICURA 
BETTER COMPLEXION 
PLAN PROMOTES 


in jus 


Cuticura Soap and Ojnt- 
ment bring radiant new 
tone, :promptly help 
clear up blackheads 
and externally caused 
pimples, To speed 
relief, try new “invis- 
ible” Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. ada 
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Sell your dlacomates 
Reggae s Most Beav- 
line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sdhsati 
Free Memory Book with each ——. 


Write teday for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 


PREY See 


Jamestown Stamp Ce., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Denutahal fer your class or chu. Ws 
Dept. +, Motel Arts Ge. Rochester, B. L 





Leon Hardeman 


AY down south in the land of cot- 

ton, folks are mighty proud of 
Georgia Tech. The Ramblin’ Wrecks 
didn’t lose a game last season and are 
supposed to be even better this year. 
They have everything—speed, heft, 
power, and depth. And a little man 
leads them! 

I refer to Leon Hardeman, the sawed- 
off halfback. Little Leon offers living 
proof that you don’t have to be a giant 
to be a great college athlete. Just 5-feet- 
6-inches tall and weighing 168 pounds, 
he hits like a bullet and then flies when 
he gets into the open. 

He’s a low runner who seems to scoot 
right out from under the giants who try 
to tackle him. Last year he carried the 
ball 126 times and gained 617 yards. 

Oddly encugh, little T.N.T. wasn’t 
rated very highly when he came up to 
the varsity last season. He had been an 
outstanding athlete at Lafayette (Ga.) 
High School. But he hadn’t been sought 
after by college coaches because of his 
size, 

He showed only so-so-promise as a 
freshman—less, in fact, than several of 
his teammates. He began to come on in 
spring practice. By the time the 1951 
season rolled around, Coach Bobby 
Dodd couldn’t keep him off the varsity. 
He made the little fellow his regular 
left halfback~—and the rest you know. 

Besides being a terrific scat back, the 
mighty midget plays a fine game of 
baseball. He’s a regular on the Tech 
nine. This is how he lists his “favorites”: 

Actor, John Wayne; actress, Ava 
Gardner; singer, Patti Page; dance band, 
Billy May; school subject, English; hob- 
by, all sports; and ambition, to be a 
football coach. 

For the most thrilling moment of his 
career, he picks his touchdown against 
Baylor in the Orange Bowl Game last 
January (Tech won, \7-14). 


DIAMOND DUST 


* © © Here's my All-American baseball 
team for 1952: First base—Ferris Fain; 
second bhase—Jackie Robinson; third 


Ramblin’ 
Runt 


base—Al Rosen; shortstop+Phil Rizzuto; 
outfield—Hank Sauer, Stan Musial, and 
Larry Doby; catcher—Yogi Berra; pitch- 
ers—Robin Roberts, Bobby Shantz, Allie 
Reynolds, and Bob Lemon. 

Other choices include: Most valu- 
able player—Allie Reynolds (American 
League), Joe Black (National League) ; 
outstanding rookie—Joe Black; manager 
of the year—Jimmy Dykes. 

* « « For the 10 outstanding feats of 
the 1952 season, I choose: ; 

1. The wonderful relief pitching of 
Joe Black. Though just a rookie, Joe 
chalked up the lowest earned-run aver- 
age in the big leagues. Without him, the 


Dodgers couldn't possibly have won the 
pennant. 

2. Virgil Trucks’ two no-run no-hit 
games. 

8. Carl Erskine’s no-run no-hit game. 

4. The sudden coming of age of 
Hank Sauer, who blossomed into the 
runs-batted-in and co-homer king of the 
big leagues. 

5. The tremendous pitching of little 
Bobby Shantz, who won 24 games be- 
fore being sidelined by a broken bone. 

6. The Yankees winning the pennant 
for the fourth straight year—all done the 
hard way, with great “clutch” play in 
the last week of the season—the mark 
of a real champion. 

7. Stan Musial leading the National 
League batters for the third year in a 
row—the first time it’s been done in 27 
years (since 1923-25). 

8. Luke Easter’s smashing comeback 
after being sent down to the minors. 
His “hot” bat almost put the Indians 
into the World Series. 

9. Cleveland coming up with three 
20-game-winhing pitchers for the sec- 
ond year in a row—and again failing to 
win the pennant! 

10. Ferris Fain chalking up his sec- 
ond straight American League batting 
title. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








It’s amazing! He never trains, 
just drinks RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


“it's raining cats and dogs" 


ait If pay? —LA% 
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In 17th century England, refuse and 
filth were often thrown into the streets. 
A heavy rain would cause the gutters 
to flow with all sorts of objects, in- 
cluding dead cats and dogs. !t wasn’t 
long before people would shake their 
heads at heavy rains and say, “It’s 
raining cats and dogs.” 








Outside it may be “raining cats and dogs.” But inside 
—that Planters Peanut bag— it’s all sunshine. Those 
big oven-fresh, vitamin-rich peanuts are the crunchiest, 
meatiest energy treats on the market. No other peanut 
looks so good and tastes so good; and no other peanut 
offers so much healthful protein food. Look for 
“Mr. Peanut” on the wrapper of Planters Peanuts, 
Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Planters Peanut 
Butter, He’s your guarantee of peanut perfection. 
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‘Some Teasers Talk Back 


about Hardy Finch’s appraisal of “The English Teacher 
of the Future” in Scholastic Teacher of last May 


Many readers responded to our invi- 
tation in the May 7 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for further discussion of Eng- 
lish Language Arts. This is Vol. 1 of the 
five-volume series on reorganization of 
the English curriculum to be published 
by the Curriculum Commission. of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The article by Dr. Dora V. Smith 
introducing English Language Arts in 
the September 24 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher (page 11-T) is, of course, a 
major contribution to this discussion. 
Additional articles and letters on this 
important document will appear in 
Scholastic Teacher throughout the year. 
Send us your comments.—Editor. 


Dear Editor: 

In the May 7, 1952, issue of Scholas- 
tic Teacher I read with great interest 
the article “The English Teacher of the 
Future” by Hardy Finch, May I make 
one or two comments as a teacher of 
English for the past twenty years, writer 
of several articles on rejuvenating the 
English program, and co-editor of a 
literature series of texts. 

I gather that this report of the Eng- 
lish committee is looked upon as some- 
what revolutionary in the field of Eng- 
lish teaching. The Scholastic article 
wonders where we can find an English 
teacher who can fulfill the bill. I am 
inclined to believe that many such 
teachers are already in the high school 
classroom. 

In my own school, Cuyahoga Heights, 
Cleveland 25, Ohio, we carry on such 
a program, with each year's English 
program adapted to the kinds of pupils 
in our classes, each unit planned around 
needs, experiences, community back- 
ground and affairs, etc., with never a 
thought that we are doing anything 
revolutionary or unusual. Twenty years 
ago in a tiny school in central Ohio I 
taught my English classes under a pure 
laboratory method. I am sure that many 
teachers, like myself, compile in co- 
operation with the individual student, 
individual reading lists, individual prob- 
lems within unit composition work. 

Our short story unit is based on teen- 
age problems, “growing-up,” while an 
extensive composition unit is called 
“Myself,” an analysis of personality 
problems. In a poetry unit we study the 
wonders of language, the power of com- 
munication, the improvement of written 
and oral expression through shrewd 
selection of words, phrases, and colorful 


* arrangement of ideas. 


We study daily use of language 
through editorials, telephone conversa- 
tion, radio, advertisements, comics, etc. 
In reading A Tale of Two Cities which 
we request and thoroughly enjoy, we 
make a trip to modern France, planning 
as if we were really sailing next week. 
We learn millions of fascinating things 
in this unit. In fact two girls are actually 
saving for a trip to Paris! 

I could go on forever when English 
teaching is under discussion, but I sim- 
ply wish to say that I cannot see any- 
thing revolutionary or astonishing in 
this report. Such work has been going 
on for years. 

Miss Christine W. West 
Berea, Ohio 


Dear Mtr. Finch: 

You wrote in the Scholastic Teacher 
of May 7 that you wanted to hear from 
any with the energy, drive and back- 
ground to do the job outlined by the 
English Language Arts volume if he (or 
she) had not already left to become a 


supervisor. 

I have been trying to be such a one; 
but I'll agree, Hardy, if I may take the 
liberty to address you thus, it takes a 
“Hardy” girl or boy. 

My work with Dr. Dora V. Smith at 
the University of Minnesota and with 
Dr. Walter Loban and Dr. Paul Witty 
at Northwestern University has inspired 
me to try to be the superior E. L. A. 
teacher. However, there have been dis- 
couraging moments. . . . After a sum- 
mer of inspiration . . . one often returns 
to his traditional school . . . to have the 
inspiration gradually die out from... . 
repeated discouragements. This has hap- 
pened to me several times, but I have 
recalled Paul Witty’s philosophy for 
such a dark moment, “It is better to 
light a candle in a dark place. .. .” All 
of us, though, I think, become impatient 
with the slow-grinding wheels of cur- 
riculum change and the reluctance of 
many teachers to even consider change. 

If the English teachers agreed on the 
attitudes of the E. L. A. aceording to 


the Curriculum Study Commission of the « 


N.C. T: E., that would be a high hurdle 
out of the way. | believe that the publi- 
cation of the reports of the C.C. will go 
far in publicizing these aims, and there- 
by make the way easier for those of us 
who have had direct access to these 
ideas from Miss Smith and others and 
have tried to put them into practice. In 
fact, the actuality of a guide for the 
curriculum planners and English teach- 
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ers of the future is a big step forward. 
Many teachers of English and many 
school systems have talked about want- 
ing to do something about the English 
curriculum. Now, there is no valid ex- 
cuse for not trying. . .. 


Mary E. Ohm 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

..» As the author of one of the chap- 
ters of this book, I am naturally some- 
what prejudiced in its favor; but I feel 
that it is an epochal book. . . . 

Here are a few things worth mention- 
ing about it: 

1. It took over 200 people almost 
seven years to produce this book. This 
represents probably the most intensive 
study of any subject area that has ever 
been made. I haven't read all the other 
studies, but I'm willing to stake my 
professional reputation on this state- 
ment. What does this mean for the aver- 
age teacher who will be asked to read 
and study this book? Well, this repre- 
sents about the best thinking on the 
subject that you can find. There isn’t a 
single statement in the book that cannot 
be backed up by evidence... . 


2. This is based on studies of hun- 
dreds and probably thousands of reports 
of classroom situations. In the high 
schools of New York City I collected 
about 160 lessons in 1949 which I for- 
warded to the Commission. This is only 
a single city of our entire country. Can 
you imagine what was submitted as ex- 
amples of good practices? What mem- 
bers of the Commission did was to sift 
all these practices and come up with the 
best. The book rests on a firm founda- 
tion of good practice. It is not fancy 
theory. It has the know-how. .. . 

8. The book itself is not revolution- 
ary, but evolutionary. If you have read 
the earlier massive studies of the NCTE, 
you will have perceived the trends that 
are emphasized here. . . . 

4. This Curriculum report is not the 
last word in English curricula. The 
Commission does not want every ham- 
let and village to buy the book and set 
up a curriculum based on the recom- 
mendations. Rather does the Commis- 
sion wish each teacher of English and 
the language arts (called so in the ele- 
mentary grades) ‘to think,the problems 
through for himself... . Making a cur- 
riculum is not easy, and there are no 
short cuts. . .. Anybody who thinks that 
by reading this book he will be able to 
make a curriculym is either a fool or an 
idiot. The book is a starting-point. 

Joseph Mersand / 
Long Island City (N. Y.) H. 8. 
(President, New York State Council 
of Teachers of English) 
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—That’s No Work for the Teacher! 


Teen Age Book Club —a unique plan to encourage student reading — is 
designed to be entirely operated by the student members 


Yes ... you can introduce your students to the pleasures 
of reading and guide them towards worthwhile books 
without adding to your teaching load! For the Teen 
Age Book Club—a highly successful plan to encourage 
student reading—is specially designed for schools and 
organized so that all details—ordering books, collecting 
payment from students, etc.—can be handled bya stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. Books provided 
by the Teen Age Book Club are 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
editions selected by reading experts for youth appeal 
and literary merit. 


~--— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS on 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, complete 
information on Hov: to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 


Name EES Rr ani, BR. 2" 


School__.— Rat Saas 





School Address 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 


Each month Club members choose from a list of 16 
popular titles, widely varied so that each can find a book 
suited to his or her age level. Books are provided for 
every age level, from upper elementary grades through 
senior high school. 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS 


Club members are not sag to buy any specific num- 
ber of books. They may buy as many or as few as they 
wish of the books offered during the year. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books pen Club members may 
choose a free book at the end of the semester. 


FREE MATERIALS 

All materials for starting and operating a Club are sup- 
plied free. For a complete set of materials, including a 
sample book, mail coupon at the left. 





